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the yearnings of the higher minds. Both Morality and Religion had
become less formal and external, more penetrating and exigent. Prayer
was no longer a formal litany for worldly blessings or sinful indulgence,
but a colloquy with God in a moment of spiritual exaltation. The true
sacrifice was no longer "the blood of bulls'-' but a quiet spirit. Along
with a sense of frailty and bewilderment men felt the need of purifica-
tion and spiritual support. The old mysteries and the new cults from
the East had fostered a longing for sacramental peace and assurance of
an Other Life, in which the crooked should be made straight and the
perverted be restored.'1
This picture of the spiritual state of the Hellenic dominant
minority about a hundred years later than the generation of
Augustus has been painted by a modern Western scholar with
authentic colours that have been preserved in the literature of the
age; and it is a different picture indeed from the sketch drawn by
Plato some five hundred years earlier. In retrospect it is plain that
the generations of Seneca and Plutarch and Epictetus and Marcus
were unwittingly preparing their hearts for an approaching en-
lightenment from a proletarian source out of which these sophisti-
cated Hellenic .'intellectuals' would never have augured the coming
of any good thing.2
The Hellenic and Syriac societies are assuredly not the only
civilizations in which there has been an awakening to the sense of
sin through the shock of seeing an ancient social structure collapse
in ruin. We may tentatively interpret the penitential self-mortifi-
cations of the Mayas3 in their age of social decadence as an out-
ward visible sign of an inward spiritual state; and we may draw
the same inference in the same tentative fashion from certain
relics of the Sumeric religion: the Penitential Psalms and the
worship of Tammuz and Ishtar.4 In the Sumeric and in the
Mayan field the historian is working almost entirely in the dark,
with only a rare glimmer of uncertain light to guide him. It is
strange to find ourselves equally at a loss to answer the question
whether a native sense of sin can be detected in the present state
1 Dill, S.: Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London 1905, Macraillan),
pp. 420-1. Compare the passages quoted in V. C (i).(^) 6 (5), pp. 550-1, below.
a John i .46. On this point see further V. C (i) (d) 6 (S), pp. 550-68, below.
3 See V. C (i) (d) 2, p. 403, above. This vein in the religion of the Mayas in the time
of the Mayan universal state duly reappears in the Mayan religious heritage of the
Meric Society (for this heritage see I. C (i) (b)t vol. i, p. 127, and V. C (i) (c) 4, in the
present volume, p. 357, above). Dirges on the themes of mutability and death are a
prominent feature in the literature of the interloping barbarian Aztec empire-builders
who embraced the religion of the Mexic World (see .V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 357, above) and
came within an ace of anticipating the Spaniards in establishing a Central American
universal state (see Spinden, H. J.: Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America
(New York 1922, American Museum of Natural History, Handbook No. 3), pp. 213-13).
* For the difficulty of replacing these relics of the Sumeric religion in their historical
setting so long as we are handicapped by our present dearth of historical evidence see,
I. C (i) (6), vol. i, p. 115, footnote i, and V. C (i) (c) 2, iij the present volume, pp. 148-9,
above.